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Are They Without Honor? 


‘OX TINE - TENTHS of 
the girls cheat.” 

“Only sixty-five of all 
the girls in the college 
are honest.” 

Such charges against 
themselves and the hon- 
or system of conducting 
examinations by students 
at Hunter College have 
stirred into a frenzy 
those who hold dear the 
student’s right to find 
answers to his quiz ques- 
tions wherever he may. 
The tenor of student con- 
fessions in the Hunter 
Bulletin has been such as 
to make administrative officials plead “exaggera- 
tion” before they had read all the charges, bring 
the whole matter before the faculty for discus- 
sion, and carry the story onto the front pages of 
the newspapers. 

Among the anonymous accusations were these, 
some from students who do not cheat but none 
the less advocate abolition of the honor system: 

“T heard two girls talking in the hall. One 
said to the other, ‘I passed that examination, 
thanks to the honor system.’ ” 

“T see cheating every time I go to an examina- 
tion, but I wouldn’t tell. I couldn’t stay in school 
if I did. One girl did, and her life has been made 
miserable for her ever since.” 

“Girls carry notes up their sleeves in examina- 
tions.” 

“The German professor knows the girls cheat. 
He told them so. Nevertheless, he always goes out 
of the room during the examination.” 

“Girls will cheat whether the teacher is in the 
room or not.” 

“Even when the teacher is in the room the girls 
pass their papers to one another.” 

“The classic examination was a disgrace. A 
group sat together and pooled all their knowl- 
edge.” 

“In an English section we had fifteen words 
to define. One girl announced the definitions 
aloud to all the others.” 

President George S. Davis was not eager to 
take the student confessions at face value. “It 
must be remembered,” he said, “that there are 
4,000 students enrolled in the college whose opin- 
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ions have not been 
learned. I have been too 
busy to read all the 
charges. .. . But if the 
reports are serious 
enough to warrant it, ac- 
tion will be taken at the 
next faculty meeting.” 


one of the first support- 
ers of the honor plan, 
which was instituted in 
1923, aiso kept his faith. 
In a letter to the Bulletin 
he wrote: 

“IT was a member of 
the first little group that 
talked about the honor 
system here, Having been a student in colleges 
where the honor system was used, and having 
taught only in such colleges until I came here, 
I was and am thoroughly committed to the idea. 

“T am fully convinced that we miss a large part 
of the good of the system because students do 
not seem ready to report delinquencies as freely 
as they should. I am not sure, but my impression 
is that we do not expect students to report all 
cases of dishonesty they observe.” 

Hunter’s is the same illness from which the 
honor system has suffered elsewhere. Wherever 
the faculty proctors have stepped out, the stu- 
dents have been expected to step in and continue 
the policing. This they have failed to do, because 
to them “peaching,” not “cribbing,” is the cardi- 
nal sin. So the problem has resolved itself into 
faculty proctorship, or none at all. 

College editors, although aware that cheating 
goes on, continue to demand the honor system as 
a vital part of the university’s function in train- 
ing “for citizenship and the right attitude toward 
life,” as one writes, while berating his fellows 
for their dishonesty. 

At Coe College a police system has just been 
instituted. “Cribbers’ will be tried and punished. 
The situation is not to the liking of the editor of 
the Cosmos, but he believes that “it is the only 
road to take” because of the students who ob- 
serve nothing immoral in the game of getting by 
dishonestly, when necessary. 

The general editorial view is summarized in 
this conclusion from the Augustana Observer: 

“Without a doubt the honor system is doomed 
to extinction as such unless a more rigid enforce- 
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ment can be applied. A court of justice is out 
of order; a corps of student-police and detectives 
equally so. What is needed is a clean-cut senti- 
ment in the heart of every student against a 
violation of the rule; the creating of an atmo- 
sphere which shall ostracize the guilty pupil as 
a corruptor of a sacred privilege and put him up 
as an example of scorn.” 

But no amount of pledging or preaching has 
made the “cribber’” an example of scorn. The 
business of “getting by” is too important for 
that. So long as the student may cheat with no 
loss of dignity, editors will plead, and students 
will confess, and teachers will stand guard, and 
the honor system will continue its present pre- 
carious existence. That is what is happening 
now at Hunter, and has happened elsewhere. 


| THE +-WINDMILL 


AIL to the sons of the Golden West, the 

pride of Nordic America! How they did hit 
the line, those giants from Paul Bunyan’s home- 
land, to turn back three invading Eastern foot- 
ball teams. The Westerners, straight as the pines 
that dot the Pacific slope, have established West- 
ern higher education clearly triumphant. The 
Eastern all-stars, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh 
can tell the story. 


What is the explanation? From Seattle to San 
Diego the chambers of commerce reply, “It’s the 
climate.’”’ That is not enough, for this is an age 
of science, and chambers of commerce are notori- 
ously unscientific. The real answer you may find 
in Current History for January, under the signa- 
ture of Andrew R. Boone. It is: 


“Students of the West generally come nearer 
representing the Nordic types than other Ameri- 
can students; they are clean and vigorous.” 


Mr. Boone, to be sure, was writing on the 
progress of higher education in the West, and 
he offered the point just cited in support of his 
thesis that the East has not a thing on the West 
so far as matters educational are concerned. The 
other points are relatively unimportant, as 
Lothrop Stoddard might testify. Mr. Boone did 
not mention football, but he knows, and we know 
that football is most emphatically included in 
matters educational; it is perhaps the most im- 
portant product of the higher learning. We are 
quite certain that even Mr. Boone would agree 
that football prowess is one manifestation of the 
West’s educational glory. And the reason for the 
ascendency of the West is—you just know it—all 
the Nordics are basking on the sunny Pacific 
shores. The rest of the country is facing an 
educational crisis; Eastics, Southtics and Westics 
positively will not do. It takes Nordics to vitalize 
a civilization, and the West has a corner on the 
Nordics. 


Brother Boone unquestionably is correct. But 
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we would warn him, and all other Comrades in 
the Nordic Bonds, to beware of imposters and 
accept none but the genuine. We shudder to 
think of all our fellow big blonde brutes who may 
have cheered upon reading the following account 
of the New Year’s game in which the California 
Bears clawed the Pennsylvania hide for a 27 to 
16 victory: 

“ ‘Brick’ Marcus, a red-haired bespectacled 
half-back, who raced around the ends, crossed up 
the strong Pennsylvania line and knifed it for 
stunning gains as the central figure in Califor- 
nia’s closing rally. Coming into the game near 
the end of the period, with the score tied 13 
to 138, Marcus Jugged the ball ten times for a 
total of 105 yards to score both touchdowns. A 
minute after the last quarter got under way, 
Marcus, whose defective vision necessitates his 
wearing especially constructed glasses, reeled off 
a 55-yard run to a touchdown. . . . Shortly after, 
Marcus went over the line again to give his alma 
mater an impressive total, and its second triumph 
over Pennsylvania in three years.” 

Upon reading of Marcus’ defective vision, we 
began to have doubts. That didn’t smack of a 
“clean and vigorous” Nordic. So we investigated, 
and now we know that “Brick,” whose hair is as 
flaming red as the great Grange’s, is Irving 
Marcus, and that he is a—a—well, a member of 
a Jewish fraternity at Berkeley. 

Anyway, Mr. Boone didn’t say all westerners 
always approach the divine Nordic form; he said 
“generally,” and that lets him out. But as we 
started to say, out where the Nordics hit the line 
for 55-yard gains, that’s where the West begins. 


Discordant Note 


“There is entirely too much serenading of 
dormitory women by the men of the University. 
Good music wakes the girls up and bad music 
keeps them awake.”’—President S. P. Brooks, 
Baylor University. 


Exemplary Honesty 


“One college professor told me that the only 
good thing he had done during his career as a 
teacher was to induce two per cent of his students 
to leave college.”—-A Mr. Green (a skeptic) to 
student group at University of Washington. 
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The Lecture System 


II. Breaking Its Confines at Harvard and Stanford 
By Harry R. TURKEL 


WO of the latest attempts to remedy the 

obvious defects of the lecture system are de- 
scribed in the following article. This is the second 
of a series of discussions on the general theme 
of teaching methods. 


ITH the tremendously increased enrollment 

in colleges and universities during recent 
years, there has been a marked change in inter- 
nal organization, and not infrequently these in- 
stitutions have exhibited symptoms of educational 
indigestion. In practically all of our large uni- 
versities the more fundamental courses as, for 
example, Principles of Economics, with five hun- 
dred students, are dealt with in the following 
way. One professor will lecture to the whole class 
twice a week, and the third hour is devoted to 
section meetings at which 25 or 30 students meet 
with some instructor for discussion group and 
quizzes. 

Even in the more advanced courses in the large 
state universities, the classes are so large and the 
opportunity for individual attention so small, that 
whatever originality may have survived the ear- 
lier years receives little encouragement. The 
brighter students in the advanced courses are 
frequently appointed to read and mark examina- 
tion papers in the more fundamental courses, and 
in some instances in the very courses in which 
they are registered. The dangers of the system 
are immediately apparent. Getting a mark may 
become a matter of “Not what you know, but 
whom you know.” 

The problem is to restore the individual in the 
university, to make him educate himself rather 
than having some professor pop predigested bits 
of information into the gaping mouths of some 
hundreds of students and having them disgorged 
in precisely the same form at the final examina- 
tions. 

Various universities are experimenting with 
plans for minimizing the undesirable features of 
mass education. The most outstanding are prob- 
ably the Tutorial System of Harvard and the 
Independent Study Plan of Stanford. The latter 
plan is a much newer, more experimental and 
more radical innovation, but the basic principles 
of both plans are quite similar. 

HARVARD’S TUTORIAL SYSTEM 


The central idea of the system at Harvard is 
that the mere passing of a prescribed number of 
courses should not automatically qualify one for 
a degree, but in addition, by a comprehensive 
written and oral test, the candidate must show 
that he has co-ordinated the subjects within his 
field of concentration and has really grasped 
them. 


It is the function of the tutor to meet this new 
need. At the end of his freshman year, every 
Harvard man is required to pick a subject for 
concentration and he is assigned to a tutor. Each 
tutor, who in addition may be teaching a course 
or two, has from twenty to forty students. The 
student calls at the tutor’s room for an hour or 
so every week or two weeks. There is usually a 
short essay prepared by the student on the sub- 
ject which the tutor has previously assigned. 
This subject is hardly ever one which the stu- 
dent is taking, for the object is to fill out the gaps 
in the student’s knowledge of his field of concen- 
tration. 


At evening, then, before an open fireplace, 
shades drawn, lamp lit and pipes burning, the 
student talks while the tutor breaks in with an 
occasional question or comment. The personal 
contact, the opportunity for friendship and un- 
derstanding, the stimulus towards creative work; 
these are the means by which mere education be- 
comes transformed into culture. 


Attendance at lectures is still required. It is 
true that the conferences with one’s tutor are 
not mandatory, but the undergraduate boy has so 
generally welcomed the opportunity for guidance 
in preparing for the dreaded divisionals that the 
cutting of tutorial conferences is less general than 
the cutting of lectures. Throughout the history 
of the plan it appears that the growth of the 
tutorial system has been accompanied by a less- 
ened emphasis on lectures. 


Candidates for the A.B. degree with distinction 
may be exempted from one of the four courses in 
the Junior year and from one in the Senior year 
(or two exemptions may be taken in the Senior 
year) provided that a satisfactory equivalent in 
the way of additional tutorial work is offered. 
For such candidates there is an additional re- 
quirement, a thesis and added questions (in some 
departments) on the general examination. The 
surprisingly high quality of the theses and the 
intensity with which these candidates pursue 
their work seem to prove the current assertion 
that a Harvard A.B. with distinction is as good 
as a Harvard M.A. When one realizes that these 
men often compete with graduates drawn from 
all parts of the country, it can readily be seen 
that Harvard College is tending to set graduate 
standards for its undergraduate students, 

The Genera] Examination, or Divisional Ex- 
amination, as it is more popularly termed, is the 
crux of the whole system, and on the skill and 
understanding with which it is handled depends 
a large measure of the success of the scheme. 
The type of examination varies, as do the number 
and length. In general, “thought” questions— 
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requiring one to discuss such-and-such a topic— 
predominate. One division has three written ex- 
aminations of three hours each, in addition to the 
oral examination. For example, in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics, each 
candidate must take an examination of a general 
character on the two of these three subjects which 
are not his special interest. He must then take a 
more detailed examination on his special subject, 
say History, and finally a third and still more 
detailed examination on his special field within 
that subject, as English History from 1760 to 
1918. Candidates for distinction have additional 
questions on these examinations. In some depart- 
ments they are required, in others, optional. Al- 
though, according to the catalogue, the oral test 
is required of all candidates, the tendency is to 
limit the oral to candidates for distinction, and 
to students who do very badly on their written 
examinations. 

That the divisional is a matter of major impor- 
tance in undergraduate life is attested by the fact 
that in 1924-25 over 10% failed to pass the ex- 
amination and in 1925-26 over 7% failed. Al- 
though approximately one-half of these may pass 
at subsequent examinations, there is still a residue 
of 3 or 4% which never “gets by.”’ 

This year, 1927-28, there is a new feature 
being added to the opportunities for self-educa- 
tion at Harvard. With the exception of Fresh- 
man courses, there are reading periods twice a 
year in which there is neither lecturing nor tutor- 
ing. The first period is between Christmas vaca- 
tion and mid-year examinations. The second is 
from the 7th or 8th of May to the final examina- 
tions. Divisionals and examinations for the 
Ph.D. are held, and tutors’ conferences with Sen- 
iors only, continue.* 

Students are expected to continue their resi- 
dence here. In this respect, the reading period 
differs from the long vacations followed by exam- 
inations at Oxford. The mid-term and final ex- 
aminations, like the Oxford “collections” will re- 
veal to what extent the assigned reading has been 
done. Freshmen having no tutors will not be 
affected by the reading period. Seniors, busy 
with theses and the job of preparing to hurdle 
the divisionals, will probably not loaf. What the 
effect will be on Juniors and Sophomores is prob- 
lematical, but there is every indication to believe 
that it will be a success. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY AT STANFORD 

The Independent Study Plan at Stanford is 
only two years old and is still very limited in its 
application. It is not employed in the Depart- 
ments of Physics and Chemistry and very spar- 
ingly in other departments. In order to qualify 
for admission to the plan, the student must have 
maintained a “B” average for two years, and re- 
ceive the consent of the department. The con- 
sent of the department is not automatic. It de- 
pends to some extent on the attitude of the head 
of the department toward the plan, on the de- 


*In a later issue the outcome of this new experiment 
will be related 
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partment’s estimate of the student’s capability 
for self-education under guidance, and also upon 
the proposed plan of study. 

The students who are admitted may be doing 
fully independent work, or may take some regu- 
lar courses as well as the independent work. The 
requirements are fitted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual student as determined by the department 
on the suggestion of the student. 

The student is, then, freed from the drudgery 
of listening to rehashed lectures. He may come 
to such lectures as may prove of use to him. As 
a matter of fact, such Independent students as I 
have known, realizing the wonderful quality of 
some of these lectures, attend far more classes 
than the ordinary undergraduate. 

At the end of his term of study, ordinarily two 
years, the candidate for the A.B. must take his 
General Examination. In my own case, in the 
Department of Political Science, there was a 
written examination covering every subject I had 
ever taken in Political Science, with added ques- 
tions on allied courses in History and Economics. 
There were six sections, each presumably taking 
half an hour to answer. I took the written ex- 
amination on the honor system, in my own room, 
just two days prior to the oral examination. 
After reading the examination paper, the head of 
the department set a date for the orals, at which 
every member of the department was to be pres- 
ent, and certain other professors were invited to 
take part. 

The oral was, in reality, a miniature doctor’s 
examination. Each professor was allowed about 
15 minutes to quiz. In the meantime, the written 
paper was handed about, phrases picked out and 
explanation required. The last examiner, the 
head of the department, asked about textbook 
writers, source documents, and recent political 
problems, questions of such a nature as to test 
the extent of reading. 

After an hour and a half of the kindest and 
friendliest sort of grilling, the examination was 
over. The Stanford general implied even more 
than the Harvard divisional examination, for the 
one grade of the whole year was to be given. 
I had attended a great many lectures, and had 
voluntarily taken some examinations for the re- 
view value, but no grades were officially recorded. 
The ability to forget such petty details is much 
to the advantage of the Stanford system, but it 
throws an even greater emphasis on the general 
examination. ; 

The chief difference between the Stanford and 
Harvard plans seems to be that the Harvard 
divisional is required of all students in the col- 
lege. At Stanford, only those who are on the 
Independent Study Plan are required to take it. 
At Stanford, the Independent student is told to 
forget all about grades, units, lectures( if he 
wishes). At Harvard, only those whose past 
marks have put them “on the Dean’s list” may 
be excused from one or two courses, one in the 
Junior year, one in the Senior year, but never 
totaling more than two. At Stanford, the extra 
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work under a tutor is a privilege, and 
there being so very few, the Inde- 
pendent students get a great deal 
more time. Consequently the plan 
may be far more liberal as regards 
exemptions from lectures. This, after 
all, seems to be the crux of the prob- 
lem: to what extent should tutorial 
work supplant the lecture system? 
The experience of the next few years 
will solidify the present tendencies, 
but at Harvard, at least, the proper 
balance between the two seems to 
have been reached already. Although 
undoubtedly there will be changes in 
the details of the Stanford Independ- 
ent Study Plan, its chief merit com- 
paratively lies in the higher require- 
ment for admission, fewer students, 
and the consequent greater latitude 
allowed within it. 


Undoubtedly, the tutorial and gen- 
eral examination system at Harvard 
is derived from the Oxford tutorial 
plan, and the Stanford Independent 
Study Plan even more closely approxi- 
mates it so far as exemption from 
lectures is concerned. There seems to 
be a general attempt at Harvard to 
distinguish between the _lecture- 
tutorial system here and the “more 
exclusively tutorial system” at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

There is a mistaken notion that lec- 
tures at Oxford are of practically no 
importance whereas the Oxford un- 
dergraduate well knows that “the li- 
braries and lectures continue to bear 
the load of imparting information 
while the tutor integrates the diverse 
material and aids the student in gain- 
ing an intellectual grasp on the whole 
field.’ As one former Oxford stu- 
dent writes: 

“Except in the final term of prep- 
aration for examinations, the Oxford 
undergraduate usually attends at 
least one, if not two or three sets of 
lectures per term. These lectures are 
frequently of great assistance in 
writing the examinations. . . . The 
tutor suggests certain reading for the 
vacation which is usually tested by 
setting the student informal college 
examinaions, known as ‘collections,’ 
at the beginning of each term.” 

A Harvard tutor, formerly at Ox- 
ford, says that the Harvard tutorial 
system is most emphatically not the 
same as the English, for, 

“It is absolutely impossible for a 
tutor to give anything like the time 
or attention the Oxford undergrad- 
uate receives, impossible both be- 
cause the number of students assigned 
to a tutor is much larger than at 
Oxford, and because, even were the 
number smaller, the student carrying 
four courses or more has very little 
time to give to tutorial work. At 
present, the tutor can do little more 
than be a general advisor, fill in the 
interstices between courses in the 
preparation for the divisional exam- 
inations and guide the writing of 
theses.” 

It may safely be said that there is 
a far greater degree of contact be- 
tween all students and teachers at 
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Stanford than at Harvard. Unques- 
tionably, with a much smaller stu- 
dent body and a more highly restrict- 
ed group doing Independent work, the 
Stanford Independent Student re- 
ceives more attention and guidance 
than even the Harvard Candidate for 
the degree with honors. 

In summing up, then, as to the rel- 
ative weight of lecture and tutorial 
work, Oxford has a tutorial-lecture 
plan, Harvard a lecture-tutorial plan, 
Stanford a sliding scale adaptable to 
the individual student who has quali- 
fied. 

The experience of other universities 
in increasing the opportunity for self- 
education has not been as happy as 
that of Harvard. This is probably 
due to the greater effort on the part 
of the Harvard authorities in appoint- 
ing and training tutors, as well as an 
earlier approach to the problem. 

Whatever the other great private 
universities may do in the way of 
supplying tutors, it is not likely that 
the state universities will adopt this 
plan for their students. The tutorial 
budget at Harvard for the current 
year is $173,114. According to a 
pamphlet on the Tutorial System, pub- 
lished February 28th, 1927: 

“If the system had been adopted 
all at one time, it would have been 
impossible to meet the expense with- 
out additional endowment. From 
1890-1891 the number of students to 
an instructor was 16.85, in 1908-9, 14; 
in 1926-27, 11.6. In the earlier per- 
iod the decrease in number of stu- 
dents per instructor was due to the 
greatly increased number of instruct- 
ors necessary for the new policy of 
the University to offer as many 
courses as possible. The latter part 
is explained by the appointment of 
tutors.” 

However, the large universities have 
a stop-gap in the way of section meet- 
ings of the larger courses. In some 
ways, they may (if properly admin- 
istered) combine some of the virtues 
of both tutorial conferences and for- 
mal lectures. The section meeting has 
one slight advantage in encouraging 
self-expression in a group and re- 
quires the student to think before he 
speaks since thirty other students are 
directing their criticism against his 
answers or reasoning. 

Stanford will probably extend the 
scope of the Independent Study Plan 
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as its possibilities become more gen- 
erally recognized, and its administra- 
tion more expert. The dangers lie 
not so much in the possible shirking 
of work, but rather in overdoing a 
good thing. The youngster afflicted 
with “intellectual prickly heat’? may 
ruin his health by overwork when 
suddenly freed from petty restraints 
and plunged into the work which he 
really wants to do, in the way in 
which he wants to do it. 


Stanford is gradually cutting down 
its freshman and sophomore classes 
so that within a very short time, Stan- 
ford will offer only upper class and 
graduate instruction. Students will 
be expected to study at some other 
institution, most probably a junior 
college for that period. Two years 
beyond high school is a natural per- 
iod for many to drop out. Stanford 
need not devote its endowment to 
the sort of students who would nat- 
urally “roll out” somewhere along the 
first two years of college work. The 
average age for admission to Stan- 
ford would not be higher for the 
brighter youngsters are getting out of 
high school at 15%, 16 and 17. Two 
years at a junior college would pre- 
pare them for Stanford while elimin- 
ating those who fall by the wayside. 


This does not mean that the average 
student should spend only two years 
at Stanford. The value of the A. B. 
degree will be minimized and all stu- 
dents encouraged to go on for the M. 
A. This seems to fall in with the 
suggestion of a prominent Harvard 
professor that the college course 
should be three years long. Both 
Stanford and Harvard are aiming at 
higher and still higher scholastic 
standards, regardless of degrees, etc. 
The chief difference is in the under- 
lying principle. At Stanford it is 
thought that the first two years do 
not require the highly specialized lab- 
oratories, libraries, and the profes- 
sors necessary for upperclass and 
graduate work. Let us then devote 
our endowment toward educating 
where it really counts most. 

At Harvard, on the contrary, it is 
thought that the first year or so is 
of tremendous importance in forming 
the students’ attitude and ability for 
work. The best professors, conse- 
quently, tend toward the more funda- 
mental courses whereas the younger 
men, or rather those who are less ex- 
perienced, tend toward section meet- 
ings and graduate courses. 

Both Stanford and Harvard facul- 
ties are under fire from the alumni 
for raising the educational standards. 
Football, baseball, and track are per- 
ilously near being outranked in im- 
portance by mere studies. Every- 
where the plaint is heard, so like that 
of the Princeton man’s reaction to the 
educational reforms of President 
Woodrow Wilson. “He’s trying to 
change Princeton into a damned edu- 
cational institution.” This is the pro- 
cess, both at Stanford and Harvard, 
and the direction is ever toward in- 
creased self-education. 
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Colleges and Drama 
667PHE influence of the American 
college and university has re- 
sulted in an improvement in the 
drama,” Prof. George Pierce Baker, 
famous play-maker, of Yale Univer- 
sity, told a student audience at Brown 
University. That this improvement 
is great is indicated from the remark 
that “We are at the beginning of 
a really significant drama—a second 
Shakespearean period.” 

“American colleges and universi- 
ties,” said Professor Baker, “have 
taught students to respect drama as 
a fine art and to see that it depends 
not alone on the text, but on the 
interpretation, setting, and especially 
in this present time, the lighting. 

“In my time the worthy members 
of society raised their hands in horror 
if a young member of society even 
suggested entering the legitimate the- 
atre; today the news that a member 
of society is planning to take up a 
stage career is received with enthusi- 
asm. 

“And study of the theatre in the 
colleges and universities has brought 
out this fine, new American drama, 
and continued study will improve it 
immeasurably.” 


Wesleyan University’s dramatics 
have taken on new life with the 
opening of a little theater. The 
class in dramatic interpretation, and 
the Paint and Powder Club united in 
presenting three one-act plays for the 
theater’s first first-night. The stu- 
dents outfitted the quarters, con- 
structed a stage, and arranged the 
lighting,—transforming one of the 
university halls into the Wesleyan 
Little Theater. 


Faculty Appointments 
ETHODS of selection and ap- 
pointment that would bring due 
recognition to the brilliant teacher, 
and no less recognition for the medi- 
ocre, were urged by the American 
Association of University Professors 
at its annual meeting in Cincinnati. 
The committee on appointment and 
promotion pointed out a list of evils 
that “often underlie present practices 
in the making of appointments.” 
These are: 

“(1) Methods are apt to be hap- 
hazard; (2) they are uneconomical; 
(3) they do not discriminate between 
the ordinary man and the man of ex- 
ceptional talent; (4) they proceed on 
incomplete knowledge of the ap- 
pointee; (5) they take into considera- 
tion too small a number of applicants; 
(6) they overlook men of talent who 
are engaged in inconspicuous institu- 
tions; (7) they are based on inade- 
quate or narrow theories of education; 
(8) they do not systematically pro- 


mote scholarship; (9) they employ no 
definite standards of qualifications; 
(10) they increase the exercise of 
autocratic power in the hands of a 
few; (11) they pay too little atten- 
tion to the personal qualifications of 
the candidate.” 


Exchange Fellowships 


“EVERAL international exchange 

fellowships and scholarships for 
American students who wish to study 
in European universities during 
1928-29, are being offered under the 
auspices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

General requirements include Amer- 
ican citizenship, certificate of good 
health, good moral character and 
adaptability; graduation from an ap- 
proved college or university, and abil- 
ity to do independent study and re- 
search. Study in Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany and Switzerland is 
open to both men and women, while 
in Hungary the opportunities are 
open to men only. 

Application blanks and information 
on foreign study may be had from 
the Assistant Director, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


More Race Discrimination 


ISCRIMINATION against Ne- 
groes has been charged to New 
York University by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. James Weldon John- 
son, secretary of the organization, 
mentioned a case in which a Negro 
student had been denied a dormitory 
room after it had been granted him 
by mail, and three cases in which 
Negro students had been barred from 
physical education courses. The as- 
sistant to the University chancellor 
replied that discriminatory powers 
are reserved by the university in the 
interests of the greater number of 
students. 


Semi-Centennial 


HE Yale News, oldest college daily 

in the United States, will mark its 
semi-centennial January 28, with a 
100-page supplement, containing ar- 
ticles by many prominent Americans, 
and prints picturing the growth of 
the university. 

Among the contributors will be 
President Coolidge, Chief Justice Taft, 
President James R. Angell, President 
Emeritus Arthur T. Hadley, and Dean 
Briggs, of Harvard. 

In the supplement the editors will 
try to report completely Yale’s devel- 
opment since 1878. They have placed 
the range of articles from statement 
of administration policy to accounts of 
student escapades. 


Mr. Mencken Convinced 


6¢7T AM thoroughly convinced that too 

many young Americans are now 
going to college and that their pres- 
ence is greatly impeding the work of 
the colleges. Certainly it should be 
possible to devise some scheme to weed 
out the unfit.” 

Thus spake Henry L. Mencken to a 
reporter for the Cornell Sun, in one 
of several interviews recently granted 
to college papers. 

Mr. Mencken, we are told, “is op- 
posed to the college for purposes of 
intellectual education. With Nathan 
he holds that its greatest benefits are 
social.” 

Of compulsory military training, 
the editor of the Mercury said: 

“The military training idea seems 
to me absurd. I see no reason why 
the college student should be con- 
scripted and not the young man out- 
side.” 

And of the lecture system: 

“The American system, it seems to 
me, is better for Americans than the 
Oxford system. It is obviously more 
in accord with the habits of mind of 
our people.” 

And of fraternities: 

“Regarding fraternities, I know 
nothing. It is commonly alleged that 
they foster snobbery. But I see no 
objection to snobbery per se; all ra- 
tional men are snobs in-some way or 
another. That the fraternities exalt 
fifth-raters and overlook men of 
merit may be true, but the same ac- 
cusation might be leveled against any 
other human institution.” 

Mr. Mencken urges all who feel the 
urge to write, first to obtain steady 
employment. Until recently he sug- 
gested bootlegging, but the strength 
of competition has led to advocacy of 
taxi driving and similar occupations. 


Cultural Union 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY and 
Yenching University, in Peking, 
China, are forming a union of gradu- 
ate study, by which an institute of 
Chinese studies will be added to both 
institutions, and an exchange of 
graduate students inaugurated. The 
institute will be controlled jointly by 
the two universities involved, and the 
trustees of the estate of Charles M. 
Hall, inventor of the modern alumi- 
num process, whose money is endow- 
ing the new educational union. 

“The main purpose of the institute,” 
said Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, president 
of Yenching, “is to promote both in 
China and America graduate study 
and research in the various branches 
of Chinese culture with the primary 
objective of encouraging the Chinese 
to study their own highly-developed 
civilization in the light of Occidental 
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methods of research and to interpret 
this civilization to the West.” 

Harvard will add courses in Chinese 
language and literature, as well as 
various aspects of Sinology studied 
through English or other European 
languages. 


Volunteer Convention 


ONTINUED mission work on an 

increased scale, carried on with- 
out hindrance from the mother 
churches, is necessary, it was decided 
by the 3,300 college students at the 
Student Volunteer Convention, held 
during the Christmas holidays, at 
Detroit. The theme of the conference 
was missions; their good and bad 
points. It was announced beforehand 
that no propaganda would be permit- 
ted to enter the attempts at evaluat- 
ing church work in foreign fields. 
Speakers from Asia and Africa asked 
for more missionaries who would be 
permitted to adapt themselves to the 
peculiar conditions of the field, rather 
than those set by the home churches. 
Leaders, it was said, are not so neces- 
sary as advisers, helpers, co-opera- 
tors, and servents, if necessary. 


Lectures Triumph 
UPERIORITY of the lecture over 
the class discussion syscem is in- 

dicated in experiments carried on by 

Ralph B. Spence and Goodwin B. 
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Watson, professors in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. After 
using the two methods on identical 
work, tests indicated that the students 
had learned most from professorial 
lectures, rather than discussion among 
teachers and students. A class in 
educational psychology was divided 
into two groups, one of which used 
the lecture system, and the other dis- 
cussion. The order was reversed dur- 
ing the second semester, and in each 
case tests indicated greater learning 
from the lectures. The experiment 
obviously proved the superiority of the 
lecture system in teaching facts, but 
whether the discussion system offered 
other advantages to offset its lesser 
learning faculty, was not said. 


Dissecting Journalism 


OURNALISWM’S greatest weakness 

as a profession lies in its lack of 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions made up of the rank and file of 
newspaper writers and editors, Pro- 
fessor Willard G. Bleyer, director of 
courses in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, told the annual con- 
vention of journalism teachers. 

Several proposals intended to im- 
prove the teaching of journalism were 
left untouched for consideration next 
year. One of these would have de- 
manded two years of work in liberal 
arts for journalism students, but it 
met opposition from small schools. 
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Professor Bleyer’s speech summar- 
ized the ills of professional journal- 
ism as failure to meet the steady en- 
croachment of business upon writing 
and editing of the news. 


Fundamentally at War 


VEN fundamentalists have diffi- 

culty in sticking to fundamentals. 
Witness Des Moines University, taken 
over last fall by the Baptist Bible 
Union as a “fundamentalist school,” 
which now has ordered the University 
Baptist church from its premises be- 
cause of “theological differences.” 
The order came from Dr. T. T. 
Shields, president of the board, and 
was directed at the Rev. George 
Derbyshire. It was an opportune, al- 
though perhaps un-Christianlike mo- 
ment the university selected, because 
the Rey. Mr. Derbyshire is seriously 
ill and has been unable to reply. 


Copernicus in Pittsburgh 
STONE from the University of 
Cracow, described by the Pitt 

Weekly as “alma mater of Coperni- 
cus,” has been promised for the Com- 
mons Room of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning. 
The University will try to have sym- 
bols representative of the outstanding 
universities of the world in the Com- 
mons Room, especially of foreign 
universities whose students have 
studied at Pittsburgh. 


Laughter Rocks the Heavens! 


HEAVENLY DISCOURSE 


By CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD 
Drawings by Art Young and Hugo Gellert 


Other New 
Vanguard Titles 


Dan Minturn 
M. H. HEDGES 


Swiftly-moving first novel 
with an engrossing psycho- 
logic theme, by an author who 
needs no introduction to New 
Student readers. 


The Main Stem. Adventures 
of Two Migratory Workers. 
By William Edge 

The A B C of Art. 

By John Haldane Blackie 

Daughter of the Revolution, 
and Other Stories. 

By John Reed. 

The Great French Revolution. 
By Peter Kropotkin. (Two 
Volumes. $1.00) 

An American Pilgrimage. 
Life and Letters of Grace 
Scribner. 


50c each 


At All Booksellers 


By mail 66¢ each, including free 
catalogue of 71 Vanguard titles. 


ICK YOUR SEAT on a soft fleecy cloud to see Wood’s “Celestial Follies.” 

The sky is the stage. The all-star cast includes Billy Sunday, Satan, 
Roosevelt, Jesus, Rabelais, Ingersoll, God, Mark Twain, Bishop Brown, St. 
Peter and others. The discourse sparkles. ‘Voltiairean!’’ Romain Rolland 
calls these brilliant dialogues. Wit, biting truth, slap-stick humor, imagin- 
ation. Laughter rocks the heavens—and human foundations tremble. 


JOHN MACY—“A glorious book, serious and funny, sad and uproarious.” 
INEZ HAYNES IRWIN—“Is breath-taking, and the racing dialogue both 
suave and acid.” 

FLOYD DELL—“The satires are, in their wit and truth and imagination, the 
expression of a large and noble mind.” 
CHARLES W. WOOD—“Just a word of caution. 

indiscriminately.” 


Do not give this book away 


Some of the Amusing Chapter Headings 
Is God a Jew? “T. KR.” Enters Heaven 
Marriag Mind 


e Satan Loses His 
The Monkeys Complain God's Picnic 

Birth Control Rabelais and Censors 

Anthony Comstock In Heaven Denver s for Rain 

Prohibition God on Catholicism and the K. K. K. 
Bi Sunday Meets God Joan of Arc, Heretic and Saint 

A Bothers God Satan Regains His Reason 

St. Peter Loses a Soul 


The Golden Rule 
A Pacifist Enters Heaven—in Bits 


Satan Asks for Help 
The Stupid Cannot Enter Heaven Noah’s Cruise 


351 pages, cloth bound, only 50c—by mail 55c 
VANGUARD PRESS, Dept. 10, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Let’s Aribtrate 

EGULAR faculty-student confer- 

ences for discussion of faculty 
legislation pertaining to students is 
suggested by the Cornell Sun to 
“promote greater understanding and 
insure complete co-operation in ques- 
tions directly concerning the under- 
graduate body.” The Sun believes a 
representative group of students 
meeting with the faculty would do 
much to remove mutual irritation. 
The proposal is not new. Elsewhere 
it has been presented in student at- 
tempts to gain access to faculty meet- 
ings. These efforts generally have 
been fruitless, presumably on the 
ground that the students are not suf- 
ficiently mature to be of aid to the 
administrators. However, some of 
the kindlier teachers have let it be 
known that the faculties are not so 
much afraid of student immaturity as 
they are of the danger that the inane 
character of most faculty meetings 
may become too generally known. 


‘No Trivialities’ 

T LAST a college editor has 

gotten the sort of letter he has 
expected. In this case the editor of 
The Tech, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, had to wait 
almost a year. The writer asks the 
editor to stop discussing “trivialities,” 
such as Christmas carols, freshman 
rules, and so on, and to get beyond 
the immediate mechanics of campus 
life into the discussion of problems 
that will make students think. 

The writer calls attention to an 
editorial in another college paper on 
“Religion and Fraternity,” and sets 
it up as an example of what might 
be done. “Of course we’re interested 
in freshman rules and things per- 
taining to Technology,” he writes, 
“but why feed us on the same diet 
until our minds run short of vita- 
mines?” 

The editor answers in defense that 
he has been trying to remain within 
the limits of a college news dispenser, 
that expansion into other fields de- 
mands information and study not to 
be had, and that the college journal 
cannot be taken to task for failing 
to wander beyond its depth. 

However, few college papers now 
restrict themselves to campus hap- 
penings only. Important events of 
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national and international importance 
result in as much comment in the 
college press as in the newspapers 
generally. So far the college editors 
have had no need to feel that their 
opinions are not as well-founded as 
those of the professional journalists. 


Starvation Courses 

O INTENT has Johns Hopkins 

University been on eliminating 
the first two years of instruction and 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
concentrating on graduate study, that 
undergraduates in the University are 
suffering from neglect, says the 
News-Letter, in looking for more ade- 
quate instruction until the new plan 
is actually put into effect. That 
change, says the student paper, is 
still far in the distance. 

Commenting on the effect of con- 
centration on a program that is far 
from being realized, the News-Letter 
says: 

“For the past year the University 
has centered its attention upon the 
New Plan. The undergraduate de- 
partment has received little notice 
and considerable neglect. The list of 
courses has been drastically cut, and 
many students are being subjected to 
high school pedagogical methods at 
the hands of earnest and well-mean- 
ing, but green, student assistants.” 


Dartmouth on Dartmouth 


HE Dartmouth College Dartmouth 

has begun the publication of stu- 
dent comment on courses, tabulated 
from a questionnaire issued in De- 
cember. The results, says the daily, 
“are intended for a supplement to the 
college catalogue, rather than any 
sophomoric attempt at “constructive 
criticism.” As such they may be 
worthwhile to those who are consider- 
ing several courses as their fifth sub- 
jects. Perhaps. 

“The criticisms ... are a mirror of 
student opinion, and consequently 
can have no great claim to erudition 
or authority.” 

Students also were asked to com- 
ment on their professors, and the 
Dartmouth had intended to publish 
these remarks. However, it does not 
do so, offering in explanation: 

“The answers returned were so 
contradictory that it would have 
taken a liar greater than Ananias 
and a diplomat more suave than 
Metternich to have evolved anything 
worthwhile from the mass of com- 
ments. We cannot presume to have 
the authority to pillory, needlessly 
and questionably, the members of the 
teaching profession. The Dartmouth 
would have degenerated into a mere 
gossip bulletin.” 

The following examples indicate 
the nature of the criticism and the 
method of tabulation: 

Kiography 13-14. Representative Mod- 
ern Europeans 
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In the first semester the men who 
will probably be studied are: Freder- 
ick, Voltaire, Rousseau, Mirabeau, 
Robespierre and Napoleon. 


In the second semester the men 
to be studied will be chosen from this 
list: Goethe, Beethoven, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Marx, LaSalle, Cavour, 
Bismarck, Pasteur, Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
Robin, Nietzsche and Lenin. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. 


Eight answers express cordial ap- 
proval of the course. The material 
is interesting and well arranged. The 
work is hard with considerable out- 
side reading. The adverse criticisms 
object rather indefinitely to the or- 
ganization of the lectures and point- 
edly to alleged intolerance in mark- 
ing papers. 


Education 13. 


The purpose of this course is to 
make clear the present objectives of 
college education, as shown in the 
historical development of the Ameri- 
can -college. The European back- 
ground of American colleges will be 
studied briefly, especially the Eng- 
lish universities. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors. 


A few answers describe the course 
as interesting. The majority give 
unfavorable criticism—“the most use- 
less course I’ve ever taken”—“pipe” 
—“absolute waste of time.” 


College Education 
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